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MAXIMS BY A MAN OF THE WORLD. 
PLEASURES. 

Some men have no pleasures, and pride themselves 
on having no capacity for them. They fancy that 
it is easier to get on in the world without such an 
encumbrance. They imagine that life is an arena 
wherein men strive the better for being stripped to 
the skin. This is only one among many instances 
of how the Cunning overreach themselves. Just 
as we sometimes see the Avaricious lose thousands 
by some act of ill-judged thrift—the men who will 
not give a safe miss at billiards because it affords the 
adversary one, and who thereby lose the game—so 
do these prudent fools miss their opportunities of 
gain. It is in the pursuits of Pleasure that almost 
all friendships are first formed, and especially 
those friendships from which spring solid advan- 
tages. It is the Rich and Powerful who have most 
to do with Pleasure. At the Battue and over the 
Whist-table, there are more favours asked and 
granted, especially in politics, than in the lobby of 
the House of Commons. This may be wrong, but 
it is very natural. It is harder to refuse a favour 
to one with whom you are at the moment on the 
best of social terms (a partner with whom you 
have just scored the first game, or your next neigh- 
bour in the ‘drive,’ who has so courteously given 
up that doubtful pheasant to your gun), than to 
reject the claims of a better man than his protegé 
during unsympathetic office-hours. Even in this 
reformed and reforming land, there are loaves and 
fishes to be given away still, not so much to 
deserving objects, as to folks who choose the proper 
time and place to ask for them. 

‘Rather a business view of Pleasure, methinks, 
Mr Man of the World,’ you say. True, good 
reader: it is not my view, however ; but only one 
which I recommend to those too sagacious gentry 
who deem pleasure waste of time. Even in a 
lower grade of life, it is doubtful whether con- 
fidences are not better established, bargains made, 
and the main chance altogether secured, at the 
chop-house over the glass of toddy, rather than 


in the ungenial atmosphere of the counting- 
house, or on Change, where all is thrust and 
parry. 

However, the great majority of us need neither 
apology for enjoying ourselves nor incentives 
to it. Although so-called men of pleasure— 
a misnomer, by the by, for there is no class 
so difficult to please, or who, after the first year or 
two of their whirl of dissipation, enjoy themselves 
less—although, I say, this class of idlers is a small 
one, the number of those who aim at enjoyment as 
the end and object of their labours is very large. 
A man works hard all day, that he may have where- 
withal to make merry in the evening. A comfort- 
able home, a good table, a pretty wife; or if he 
thinks of others more than himself, his very un- 
selfishness is a refined yet very substantial sort of 
pleasure. The variety of passions in human 
nature is infinite ; so that nobody need wonder at 
another’s tastes. This wondering, when it takes 
the form of condemnation, is one of the surest signs 
of a thin intelligence, a narrow mind. How often 
do we hear the observation: ‘How can So-and-so 
go, evening after evening, to this or that place of 
entertainment ?? The Theatre, the Scientific Lec- 
ture-room, the Whist-table, the Young Men’s Meet- 
ings at Exeter Hall, the Evening Party—no matter 
where. Yet what inquiry can be more foolish ? 
The object of his astonishment might as reason- 
ably retort : ‘How can that fellow stop at home in 
his dreary lodgings calculating the recent eclipse, 
or feeding white mice?’ or whatever happens to 
be his little weakness. Each of these individuals 
imagines that his particular taste is founded upon 
just grounds, and has a universal importance, 
while the other's is beneath contempt. I once 
heard a very respectable person, whose calling 
was that of a broker, but whose line of business 
lay chiefly in mines, remonstrating with a near 
relative who spent a good deal of time (and, I may 
add, money) on the Turf. 

Of course, there was a lecture against gambling 
‘Come, come,’ rejoined the bookmaker ; ‘if it 
comes to that, you are as great a gambler as I am. 
You are not only a broker, my friend; I happen 
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to know that you are a speculator. Now, I ama 
speculator in horseflesh, you in ore.’ 

‘True,’ returned the other; ‘but the difference is 

t. My trade at least benefits the community ; 
it advances the interests of labour, and supplies 
(when the mines happen to have anything in 
them) a useful article to the public. Your horse- 
racing, on the other hand, does no good to any- 
body ; the money lost in betting goes from one 
scoundrel’s pocket (forgive me, my dear fellow) 
into another's—that is all.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the other reddening. 
‘By encouraging racing, we Ppa the public 
benefit, by improving the breed of horses.’ 

The speculator in mines closed his left eye, and 
addressed his relative in the most confidential tone 
that sarcasm could compass. ‘And do you mean 
to tell me—and the morality of the matter, so far 
as you are concerned, depends upon your answer— 
that you ever offered or accepted a bet in your life 
with the object of promoting’—— 

‘And do you mean to tell me,’ interrupted the 
other, shutting his left eye, ‘that you ever bought 
or sold a share in your life’ 

At which stage in the altercation both parties 
happily burst out laughing, and all consequences 
of quarrel were ave 

co there are moral pursuits and there 
are immoral, but never was Dr Johnson’s injunc- 
tion to ‘ Clear your mind of Cant’ more necessary 
than when we are considering this matter. The 
man devoted to the pursuit of the almighty 
dollar in established channels, shudders at the 
a= who lives by his wits; while that 
ionable (and sometimes really agreeable) hanger- 
on of society thanks Heaven that he has never 
i himself by adopting a trade. And as 
with the business of life, so with its pleasures; 
so long as they are not manifestly wicked, we have 
no right to condemn our brother's tastes. They 
may seem to us to be frivolous enough; but it 
must be remembered, on the other hand, that 
‘serious people’ do not always take up with mis- 
sionary enterprise and the like from the best of 
motives. We have not only no right to judge, but 
we have not even the premises to form a judgment 
upon this matter. To the man who is devoted to 
Art—music, painting, and the like indoor amuse- 
ments and ge ie anything be more in- 
explicable than that desire for Sport which is 
with very many a passion almost as natural as 
love itself? He cannot conceive how a grown 
man can take pleasure in riding three days a 
week at full gallop across hedges and ditches after 
a sort of dog with a dreadful smell, out of 
compliment to whom he dresses in scarlet! He is 
as unable to imagine why rich men spend thousands 
a year upon preserving hares and pheasants for 
their private sport ; or why poor men, actuated by 
the same ness after game, will run the risk of 
a prison and mortal combat, in order to gratify it. 
On the other hand, the foxhunter deems the man 
of music a ninny to ) ag the scraping of catgut 
to a view holloa, or the sitting with the ladies at 
the piano, instead of pushing through. the wet 
November woods. 

As a devotee neither of sport nor the fine 
arts, I may be permitted to say that the pursuit 
of the latter has one great advantage over the 
former: it is independent of the weather and of 
}} the seasons. Sporting-men are melancholy objects 
for six months in the year. Even in winter, 
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our mighty hunters are for ever tapping the baro- 
meter (the only branch of science that has any 
interest for them), and a hard frost cuts them up 
(and down) as though they were exotics. It must, 
moreover, be added (since I am addressing all 
degrees of gentry) that the sports of the ficld are 
expensive. Of course, a poor man may be ‘given 
a mount’ now and then, and still oftener asked 
down to a country-house for a week in the covers ; 
but, to my mind, great essentials of a Pleasure are 
— equality and independence. On the other 

and, it is not to be denied that sporting is healthy 
in itself, and does not now (as it used to do) lead 
to vulgar dissipation. 

A still worse error than to ridicule the tastes 
of others is to represent them as vicious. The 
teetotaler is but too apt to denounce the plea- 
sures of the table; the religious fanatic (who 
is generally an excellent trencherman) sees no 
harm in eating and drifiking, but a great deal 
in going to the theatre, or in reading novels: 
whereas lessons of virtue are often inculcated 
by the drama and fiction, which would never 
be tolerated, by the persons benefited, from the 
pulpit. Of course, there are some very common 

leasures which are also very vicious. There is 

allantry, for instance (not to be treated of in these 
Maxims until the French edition is called for), a 
matter concerning which the reticence of our 
respectable classes curiously contrasts with the 
shameless plain-speaking of that world of fashion to 
which they ey such homage. The days are over 
when the Great Duke had to consult my ‘ Lady 
C., before any public measure could be brought 
under the favourable notice of his august sovereign ; 
but even yet, as I am credibly informed, Gallantry, 
though exiled from court, still occasionally plays a 

rt in politics such as would astonish the good 
olks who know no more than is told them by the 
newspapers. 

Then there is Gambling, a pursuit which, com- 
pared with the innocent diversion = play, is what 
gallantry is to flirtation ; it is ing for more 
than —/ ought, for higher stakes dak os can afford. 
It is unnecessary to expatiate upon the miseries 
which this crime (for it is scarcely less than a crime) 
entails not only upon those who practise it, but 
upon their helpless wives and families. I speak of 
a asa pleasure. Dr Johnson—once more to quote 
that eminently moral —— delivered his opinion 
that cards are a desirable institution, and that to 

lay for nothing is a great waste of time. We all 
Seer Talleyrand’s remark—a thorough Man of the 
World—to one who excused himself from taking a 
hand at whist upon the ground of ignorance of the 
game: ‘Young man, what an old age are you pre- 
ring for yourself!’ And certainly cards have an 
immense advantage over most pleasures, in that 
the diversion they afford is lasting. They can also 
be played anywhere, and almost under any circum- 
stances. If you are too ill to rise, Good Samaritans 
will come to your bedroom and play upon your 
counterpane. They are independent of weather 
(for it is a great injustice to their attraction to say 
that they are suitable for a wet day). They are 
not exacting as to intelligence; a man of very 
moderate wits may be a tolerable (though never a 
first-rate) whist-player, and serve one’s turn as a 
companion, in that way, as well as the best. As to 
stakes, that is a matter each must decide for him- 
self. Nothing is more foolish than the sentiments 
one hears expressed upon this subject, such as, 
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‘ Nobody should exceed shilling points ;’ or, ‘ Silver 
uite enough for excitement.’ 
They may be enough for the speaker’s excitement, 
who is perhaps a country curate with a hun 
and fifty pounds a year, but they will afford no 
interest to a man with fifteen hundred a year. 
The same silly folks say: ‘I don’t want to win 
my neighbour’s money, and he doesn’t want to win 
mine.’ This is, of course, false, for if it were true, 
they would be mad to sit down and play against 

other. The fact is, there is no measure of‘ 
stake, except the amount which each can lose 
without inconvenience. For this reason, it is 
important that persons who play much together 
should have something like the same amount of 
income, otherwise the stake of the poorest should 
be adopted. If folks use Play for the mere profit, 
it is no more a pleasure, but a profession, and by 
no means a reputable one; and when I , of 
Cards, I refer only to the English gentleman’s 

e of Whist, whereat losses can be calculated 
beforehand ; almost all other games are either 
varieties of gambling, or too trivial to be considered 
as pleastires. They are mere pastimes. 

o all of us who are not billiard-players, perhaps 
the most childish amusement seems that pushing 
of ivory balls about a green table with a stick, 
though it is wonderfully attractive to some men, 
and in the skill and judgment required, deserves to 
be almost ranked as a science. Yet, somehow, if 
I had to warn a young fellow against any particular 
Pleasure, not in itself positively vicious, I think it 
would be billiards. The scene has a tainted atmo- 
sphere, and the company seems somehow tainted 
too. One would as soon think of looking for a 
fiiend in a billiard-room (I have done it often, in 
one sense, but I mean looking to find one for the 
first time) as of selecting one’s bride from the 
audience of a music-hall (Exeter, of course, ex- 
oe The friend or the lady might possibly be 

that was desired; but the odds against even 
the single event are such as no Bookmaker has 
ever ventured to offer. 

As to the Turf (although wishing to exercise the 
largest — in these Maxims), I have not a word 
to say in its favour. It is not a pleasure at all, but 
a ing, which owes some of its popularity, at 
least, to the ease with which it is entered. One 
has to serve no apprenticeship, to offer no sureties, 
to pass no examination. It welcomes the minor 
as gladly as his grandfather, and indeed more so. 
But they are not a light-hearted race, even the 
youth of the betting ring. A glum, mysterious, 
vainly-calculating set, doomed, sooner or later, to 
singe their wings in the wretched farthing candle 
which attracts them. A man of real talent is 
thrown ~ on such a pursuit, for no wit can 
cope with Welshers. Even if your plans are laid 
with such subtlety as to insure success, how can 
you calculate upon the noble lord, whose estate 
you fancy you have won, not having already lost it 
to somebody else? Or on the betting-house being 
shut up on the morning after the race, and not 
even its proprietor left on British soil to be 

unched on the head? Of course, to ‘ pull off’ a 

sum by a stroke of luck is a very great 
satisfaction, and not the less so because it 1s rare; 
but, nevertheless, we will not include ‘the Turf’ 
among our pleasures, if you please. 

People who have their thoughts occupied with 
what they shall eat or drink, and who of what 


to-day, are commonly dull, not to say swinish folks, 
But it is good to have a discriminating palate; not, 


indeed, for different vintages—unless you are a 


d | wine-merchant, when it is useful enough—so as 


to pass ? ay between this wine and that, and 
intolerably bore the company with your sniffs and 
‘ahs,’ but to be able to appreciate what meat and 
drink your friend sets Mospitabl before you. 
Fastidiousness in a young man is disgusting; but 
a little charity should be extended to the aged 
epicure, who has a only the one pleasure of 
tasting left to him. Of course, the pleasures of 
the table stand low even in the list of poor human 
blisses, but they are among the most lasting; and 
when combined with the charm of agreeable con- 
versation, I confess I know few things pleasanter 
than a goed dinner. But the misfortune is that 
the gourmand has often so much of the hog in his 
disposition, that he makes his arrangements for 
fee ling only 5 so that the best company is not 
generally met at the best tables. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the chief 
attraction of Pleasure is its contrast with Work. 
An idle man who enjoys himself to excess (no 
matter what his particular fancy) soon ceases to 
enjoy himself at all ; whereas when pleasure palls 
upon those who have only partaken of it judi- 
ciously, it is one of the most certain signs of de 
ing youth. Mere amusements soon do this with us 
all; and perhaps the true difference between a 

leasure and a pastime lies in their durations, 

ow quickly, for instance, one tires of going to 
the Play—that diversion which seems to us as 
children the nearest approach to bliss. Of course, 
there is such a thing as a regular playgoer, but the 
genus is very limited, and dying out. Most per- 
sons who have reached middle age are averse to 
rise directly after dinner, and without their post- 
prandial cigar, to be jolted in a cab to ‘the Lane’ 
or ‘the Garden ;’ they only visit them to escort 
country cousins, or to take ‘the dear children’ 
Opera-goers, male—who go for pleasure, and not 
for fashion—are about as rare as male opera- 
dancers; and besides, they may be classed among 
the fine-arts folk, already mentioned; while for 
those who go for the Ballet, see Gallantry. 

Beside those persons alluded to at the commence- 
ment of this paper, who have no ——— and 
who go about their business exactly like machines, 
there is another, though smaller class, whose 
Pleasure is their Business, They rub their hands 
over a large balance. Weird and unnatural 
laughter resounds from the principal’s lonely 
room, whereat the clerks in the outer office ex- 
change meaning glances. Somebody has been 
overreached by their intelligent employer. When 
Mr Merryman is an attorney-at-law, things gene- 
rally go hard with those that he catches in his net. 
However, we have ed not to find fault with 
other people’s ideas of enjoyment. ‘Do not let us 
make a toil of a pleasure, observed the widower 
when the bearers of his wife’s coffin stepped out 
too fast for him. Moreover, there are some 
callings (although I think always rather excep- 
tional ones) which are netusally a delight in 
themselves. The Poet, 

When a great thought strikes along the brain, 
Sand flushes all the chet 


experiences doubtless an intense enjoyment. Even 
‘a lucky rhyme’ is a great gratification to him. 
The true Novelist, again, while the creatures of his 
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brain are growing up, takes such a surpassing 
interest in them and their fortunes as certainly 
exceeds most pleasures. But these are scarcely 
Joys of the Earth, and they affect only a very few. 
Pleasures of the Imagination generally appeal to 
but a small circle. When the season of intelligent 
youth is over, first Poetry begins to lose its 
witchery, then Fiction ceases to charm; and at 
middle age, it is astonishing how few persons take 
a genuine pleasure in books, although so much is 
said about them. The regular Student is a very 
rare genus, and (between ourselves) not a very 
satisfactory one. He has scarcely ever an original 
mind. He knows little of the world he lives in. 
The noblest study for mankind—that of his fellow- 
man—he has totally neglected. His conversation 
has plenty of illustration, but lacks a topic ; he 
has a tropical luxuriance of metaphor, but no 
trellie-work to hang it upon. His talk, compared 
to that of an intelligent Man of the World, is 


As moonlight unto sunlight, or as water is to wine. 


At the same time, a man who neglects to cultivate 
some taste for books—which are neither betting- 
books, nor law-books, nor account-books—volun- 
tarily deprives himself of a pastime in weariness, a 
companion in solitude, and a solace in affliction. 
Except for the convenience which his Bradshaw 
affords him, and the increased protection of the 
law, he might as well have been born before the 
printing press. 

It has been well said, that the simplest pleasures 
—those that lie about the feet of every one of us— 
are the best and the most lasting. This is doubt- 
less true ; but here again, only a small section of 
mankind is concerned with the fact. It requires 
a very delicate and sensitive organisation to appre- 
ciate these so-called common pleasures. A taste 
for nature (for instance) can be cultivated on a 
large scale, as we have seen in our own country 
during the present century, but scarcely in indi- 
viduals. A country-bred boy will get up early to 
go a-hunting upon his favourite (and always un- 
rivalled) pony; but you won’t get him up in a 
hurry to see the Sunrise. He will climb the ever- 
lasting hills, to roll stones down a steep place, or 
other exciting diversion ; but he will not admire 
Natural Sublimity, even though you should stand 
over him with a stick. Scarce one man out of 
fifty takes any genuine pleasure in scenery, 
although the Cataract may haunt the fiftieth like 
a Passion. 

It has been my object in the above observations 
to state what I believe to be the truth: the con- 
victions forced upon me by a long and various 
acquaintance with mankind, or, at least, with that 
portion of our fellow-countrymen who — 
more or less intelligence, social position, leisure, 
and means to spend it in the manner most agree- 
able to Genion. To many, my remarks may 
have seemed worldly, but I have been speaking of 
worldly pleasures, not of spiritual ones; and my 
Maxims are professedly of the world. Perha 
what I have to say in conclusion, however, may do 
something to re-establish me in the opinion of the 
more serious-minded of my readers. 

There is one pleasure which I have designedly 
kept for the last, as children keep their best sweet- 
meat, because it is the best. It is one which lies, 
more or less, within the reach of every one. It is 


en peas for all ages and all stations. It is lasting, 
even becomes more pleasurable the more we 


indulge in it. I may also say, in defence of some 
of those whom I have been describing perha 
somewhat unfavourably, that it is qustted te the 
votaries of other pleasures more often than is 
generally believed. To Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
exhausted with other excitements, but who have 
not as yet tried this recreation, it may be conscien- 
tiously reconimended as a most agreeable one. It 
has not the merit of novelty, for the patent was 
taken out nearly two thousand years ago ; and yet 
only too many of us are unacquainted by experi- 
ence with its great merits. A Man of the World 
who had enjoyed half a century of the pleasures of 
the town as his own master, exclusive of a long 
Minority, assured me with great gravity, and an 
oath—not so much for confirmation’s sake as 
because it was the fashion of his day to use it— 
that there was no enjoyment like it. ‘Gad, sir, 
none—like the pleasure of doing good to others ;’ and, 
with a touch of regret in his ancient voice (injured 
as Falstaff’s was with the singing of anthems), and 
a shaking of his wig, and a trembling of his thirty- 
guinea set of teeth, he added: ‘And gad, sir, I 
wish I had enjoyed myself in that way a little 
more. 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 
CHAPTER X.—SIR MARK TAKES A CLERICAL OPINION. 
‘THe woodwork in the church is beginning to 
look rather dingy ; I think something wants doing 
to it, Mr Winnicomb.’ 

‘Somehow, the paint does soon give way, Sir 


Mark. I will-name it at once to the church- | 


wardens. Thank you for pointing it out, sir.’ 

‘ Have it repaired, and send in the bill to me’ 

‘I am sure, Sir Mark, it is very munificent of 
you;’ and Mr Winnicomb, who was the village 
vicar, went the length of raising his semi-archi- 
diaconal hat, so impressed was he. The truth was 
that Sir Mark had never been very liberal to the 
chureh, and the holder of the living was surprised 
at this novel commencement of a conversation. 
‘All the parishioners will be much indebted to 
you; as, indeed, they are in so many ways,’ added 
the clergyman, replacing his curious hat. 

‘I told the messenger to say you would find me 
somewhere on the road, for the servants have 
turned the house upside down in making ready for 
these little festivities: they have converted the 
library even into a lumber-room,’ said Sir Mark, 
wheeling about the other way. Then, with his 
hands crossed behind him, he slowly walked back 
along the road, in the direction of the Lodge, 
instead of towards the village, as before; Mr 
Winnicomb hurrying up from the vicarage, in 
consequence of an intimation brought to him by a 
servant, having met his patron about half-way 
between the two points, finding him, indeed, doing 
neither less nor more than leaning with his arms 
on a field-gate. 

‘A friend of mine,’ abruptly replied the baronet, 
his head going down a trifle lower, though it 
seemed that his eyes cast a sidelong glance towards 
his companion, ‘has written to me on a case of 
conscience, as I believe you call it ; and I wished 
to have your opinion on it.’ 
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‘I am much obliged to you, Sir Mark, for the 
confidence shewn.’ 

‘Nay,’ suddenly said the baronet, lifting his face. 
‘I might toss the matter aside ; it does not much 
interest me: still, one likes to help a friend’ The 
speaker’s face had an unusual flush upon it as he 
said this. 

‘Many persons perplex themselves unnecessarily 
on trivial points, when a word or two would over- 
turn the doubts,’ vaguely answered the vicar. 

‘If a man—— Stop!’ and Sir Mark, in a hurried, 
nervous way, pulled a letter out of his breast- 
pocket, and made an appearance of referring to it, 
though it was plain he read not a single line. ‘If 
a man, when he was very young, got entangled in 
a marriage with a person below him in station’— 

‘Yes, Sir Mark ; it isn’t always the women who 
are the victims.’ The baronet had paused, and 
this remark seemed meant for his encouragement. 

‘A man, I mean, who had a position to fill, and 
whose example, therefore, was likely to have influ- 
ence on those under him, if the unsuitable match 
was known,’ Sir Mark hastily added. 

‘That is a special evil in such cases.’ 

‘Should you say, then, he was justified in not 
publishing it ?’ and a quick, bright glance followed 
the question. 

‘Well, I Perhaps, a general rule can hardly 
be laid down,’ hesitated the clerical adviser. ‘The 
particular circumstances must have great weight.’ 

‘What! If a man, for the sake of preventing 
his folly hurting those about him by a bad example, 
submits to the punishment of leading a lonely life, 
does not that cover the mere fact of secrecy?’ 
There was now almost a tone of indignation in the 
words. 

‘Pray, excuse me: I see now. Certainly, fora 
man to inconvenience himself, to prevent his mis- 
take injuring others, is very praiseworthy, Mr 
Winnicomb hastened humbly to say. 

‘So I thought,’ was the brusque reply. ‘ But 
that isn’t the point on which I I, of course, 
mean by “I” my correspondent,’ and he eagerly 
fluttered the letter in his hand—‘on which he 
wishes an opinion,’ 

‘ No, Sir Mark’ 

‘In fact, I haven’t put the case well ;’ and the 
baronet gave a short, harsh laugh. ‘If the person 
—I am alluding to the woman—was not mentally 
sane, and there was no prospect of her ever being 
so, how would that alter the matter ?’ 

‘Do you wish to imply, Sir Mark, that your 
friend was inveigled into a marriage with a woman 
of unsound mind? Would not the courts of law 
relieve ’ 

‘I didn’t say that? interrupted Sir Mark, his 
face now changed again to a striking pallor, and 
his breathing seeming troubled. ‘If she became 
crazed soon after marriage—in less than a year— 
is the man never to marry again?’ As he put this 
question, he turned about, pausing, and with a 
shaking hand touched the vicar’s coat. ‘For all 
practical purposes, the woman is dead! What 
does it signify if she is still breathing? So far 


as he is concerned, she might as well be in her 
grave !’ he added, in quite loud tones, 

‘It is a very unfortunate case, I am sure, 
stammered Mr Winnicomb, utterly perplexed. 

‘Is the man to be punished all his life? Isn't 
a score years and more enough?’ demanded the 
baronet, still keeping his hold. 

‘I should wish to have time to think it over, Sir 
Mark. The church says’ 

‘But I do not wish to know what the church 
says,’ was the quite angry reply ; and, dropping his 
finger from the clerical button-hole, the baronet 
averted his face. ‘The church must, of course, lay 
down broad rules; but what does’ common-sense 
say? And I thought, though you were a clergyman, 
you were a man of common-sense.’ 

‘I hope I am, Sir Mark.’ 

‘It is of no consequence; but having been 
applied to, I thought I would just name it. Don’t 
think that I am offended. Why should I be? 
asked the baronet, suddenly bringing his flushed 
face back to confront the other ; then, again avert- 
ing it, he walked on very briskly. 

‘Your friend is very unhappily placed ; and I 
will venture to say, since he is Sir Mark Dayton’s 
friend, that I regret it,’ almost whispered the vicar. 

‘Oh, he has a will of his own, though he asks 
for others’ opinions,’ was answered with a laugh. 
‘I daresay he will manage without much sym- 
pathy.—Good-morning.—Don’t forget to paint the 
church, 

They had now reached within a very few yards 
of the Lodge-gates, and the baronet stopped and 
put out his hand. 

‘I will reflect on the case, Sir Mark, and tell 
you what I think religion in the light of common- 
sense says about it,’ mildly remarked the vicar. 

‘It is of on importance, none whatever ;’ and 
in .a hurried manner, very different from his 
customary sedate style, Sir Mark crossed to the 
gates, leaving the clergyman, with a most puzzled 
look on his face, standing in the road. 

This curious conversation took place the day 
after the re-opening of the quarry, and it had 
evidently not ended to Sir Mark Dayton’s satis- 
faction. He had now a very haggard look, as, 
slackening in his pace, he walked in the shadows 
of the great trees forming the avenue. True to 
his old habit, he was muttering to himself as he 
went; and when the Lodge came in sight, he 
walked still slower, until at length he stepped 
upon the soft turf, and coming quite to a stand, he 
put out one arm against a tree. 

‘Sometimes I wish I had never seen the girl, 
he suddenly exclaimed : ‘yet how grand she would 
make the lonely big house!’ he instantly went on, 
lifting his eyes to the Lodge in the distance. ‘I 
must act for myself, and it was foolish talking 
to Winnicomb ; his cloth ties him down. But I 
will not be rash. I will see her contrasted with 
others ; I will decide nothing till the ball. No, 
no ; that will be prudent. I must see Walter, and 
learn what his wishes in life are—he is, idling 
about here, and may be disappointed. And 
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Adams !’ was suddenly added, with a start—‘ Well, 
he is better here than anywhere else.’ His face 
darkly clouded, the baronet walked on again. 

‘You forgot to say what instructions are to be 

iven to Hughes about the Hilltop Farm,’ 

luntly said a voice a little to the right-hand side, 
before Sir Mark had advanced a dozen yards. It 
was Adams himself who made this sudden appear- 
ance: the silky grass must have muffled his foot- 
steps. 

Why cannot you wait in the house for me? 
Later in the day would have been quite soon 
enough for that business,’ Sir Mark, who had 
again come to a stop, stam his foot, and from 
some cause or other, seemed much agitated. ‘ But 
go on; I will come and attend to it,’ he continued, 
getting once more into motion. 

Adams, instead of preceding his master, lingered, 
and fell behind where he could, unseen, distort his 
face into a smile. 

‘Are you not well? Take a holiday, if you 
need one: you are very pale,’ a minute afterwards 
said the baronet, turning partially round, and 
= to his secretary in unusually soft tones. 

‘A slight headache—nothing further; but I 
thank you for the holiday,’ was the calmly given 


reply: 

here the conversation ended, and this was a 
fair specimen of the style of intercourse between 
them. Put Adams had a curious grin on his pale 
features, as he muttered to himself: ‘I was wish- 
ing for a holiday for my inquiries in the town ;’ 
and, with a cat-like tread, he followed at the heels 
of his master into the grand doorway. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE FETE. 


Sir Mark Dayton’s good-luck was still exemplified 
by the golden weather which offered for his grand 
féte. The sky might specially have kept its blue 
for that occasion; all was bright and gay, and 

t and mild, at Dayton Lodge. <A great 
muster of the country gentry took place ; also a 
select few of the dignitaries from the adjoining 
town were present. Ladies were in plenty, as the 
bachelor baronet, in spite of the coming gray in his 
locks, might perhaps have expected. No insinua- 
tion in this: Sir Mark invited the matrons, and 
they brought the maidens: mothers must have 
their daughters about them. But, for a person 
advancing into years, the baronet had surprised the 
young men by the liberality of his invitations. 

ere was quite a crowd of both sexes present—in 
the gilded rooms, within the tents on the lawn, 
grouped here and there in the gardens, boating on 
the lake, or further away among the trees, where 
the disturbed deer were flitting. Gentlemen played 
at bowls; ladies shewed their skill in archery; 
shooting double, from their eyes as well as with 
their hands, and hurting more with their glances 
than their arrows. The trees and shrubs had the 
soft rustle of their leaves drowned in the hum of 
conversation ; while the birds dip and rose in 
every quarter, delicately affrighted by laughter in 
sly nooks and corners. 

All went well. Sir Mark, tall, straight, and 
graceful, from one point to another, the 
recognised master of the scene; but though all 
smiled and bowed around the great man, his 
presence was not the most attractive. Beaut 
commands attention more even than rank ; and a 
eyes, envious or admiring, followed fair and stately 


Lucy Eddowes, who, to-day, was shewing at her 
very best. Mrs Dunstan and Mrs Hibberd secretly 
trembled in their ancient silks as they followed at 
the elbows of this public idol; even Aunty Milly’s 
expectations were, for the present, exceeded, and 
she was a little overcome by the novelty of the 
circumstance. A crowd was always drifting in 
Lucy’s vicinity, whether she — oe the 
rooms, or crossed the terraces, or lingered in the 
shaded walks; and constant murmurs of ‘ Who is 
she?’ with audible whispers of admiring praises, 
wrapped her in a cloud of incense. It was, how- 
ever, noticeable that Sir Mark scarcely ever met 
her ; it almost seemed (so often did he turn aside 
just at the moment) that he purposely avoided the 
meeting. 

‘Sir Mark is looking very well to-day, doctor, 
remarked the Rev. Mr Wieueanh, lifting his 

ueer-brimmed hat to the baronet’s Y poaaesp near 
the Gray Grotto. The vicar himself seemed quite 
to have recovered from the surprise of his singular 
conversation with his patron. 

‘Well, yes, he is,’ was Dr Morris’s slow answer ; 
‘but have you spoken much with him to-day?’ 

‘A little—a little: we are always on good terms.’ 

‘Certainly,’ the doctor hastened to say. ‘But 
there seems to me a kind of elation in his manner 
somewhat unusual—a self-exaltation, indicating 
excessive cerebral action. Still, as you say, he 
wears well—I am not apprehending anything,’ 

‘ Ah, he has been disturbed,’ mysteriously replied 
Mr Winnicomb. ‘A friend of his—I don’t know 
who, so don’t question, please—is in trouble; and 
Sir Mark consulted me upon a case of conscience at 
the bottom of it, 

‘Ha, ha! Lamsure you will excuse me,’ laughed 
the doctor. ‘We professionals can take liberties 
among ourselves. In my practice, these perplexities 
of conscience are generally cases for blue pill—Now, 
don’t shake your head ; they really are. I fear the 
conscience, if it is ever hit on, will be found 
desperately near the liver!’ 

‘ Sceptical as ever, sceptical as ever, doctor ;’ and 
the reverend gentleman shook his head with a 
reproving smile. ‘But it is that which has disturbed 
Sir Mark, I assure you’ 

‘Something has done so. I will put myself into 
his way, and test his pulsation as we shake hands. 
Bye-bye ; the crowd is coming this way, following 
this new beauty. She is very handsome. Eddowes, 
Eddowes?—I don’t know the name.—Now, there is 
a case for you!’ added the lively doctor. ‘She’ll 
make sad work with the male morals of the parish. 
You must look to it; it is out of my line’ With 
a merry chuckle, the speaker bustled away, to avoid 
the crowd which was drifting near the spot, Lucy 
chancing just then to promenade in that ction. 

‘She doesn’t, after all, seem to be very attractive 
to Sir Mark. You heard what was whispered 
above yonder?’ asked one of a group of dowagers, 
standing aside near the centre group of laurels, to 
let the crush pass. 

‘I am sure he crossed over just now not to meet 
her, answered another. 

‘Though a pretty face does often play the 
mischief with a man at the baronet’s time of life,’ 
put in a third voice ; ‘and her features are pretty 
well, though, I think, one shoulder is a little the 
+ a Her waist certainly doesn’t match her tall 

re. 


nose is not quite straight ; and she has miscalculated 
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the colour—one cheek has it a quarter of an inch | she returned, accompanied by her aunts, to the 
below the other.’ Lodge-grounds. Her toilet had been quicker made 


‘I noticed that myself, now you mention it,’ 
kindly added a fourth voice. 

‘She hasn’t a single jewel about her; but they 
say she is very poor,’ observed another of the 


rt - , 
‘That lace, though it does not lock amiss, has 
evidently been pieced, It does not quite match at 
the side, do what she will to hide it.’ 

‘Why, I have just heard,’ said a portly old lady, 
waddling up, ‘that the two frouzy dowdies walking 
with her are tenants of Sir Mark—live in a pig- 
sty of a cottage somewhere down the road there.’ 

‘Really, Sir Mark should not invite such people, 
if it is so” remarked the leader of the party ; and 
there followed an indi t rustling of brocaded 
silks, which quite hushed the whisper of the laurel 
bushes. 

‘What vexes me most, is the boldness of persons 
indecently presuming on a pretty face to thrust 
themselves among their betters. We know what 
men are when a woman is really pretty, and they 
do say that Sir Mark, in his younger days, was a 
great admirer,’ said a fresh voice from the edge of 
the knot. 

‘ Ah, Harriet, if your dear girls were but a little 
less like their poor father!’ maliciously observed 
another, addressing her neighbour.—From this 
point, the conversation degenerated into polite 
quarrelling, the feminine critics soon after separat- 
ing, with the lowest courtesies and the most bitter 
glances. Poor Lucy, it will be gathered, did not 
elicit quite unanimous praises ; but the male part 
of the company made full amends for any absence 
of perfect candour in some of the other sex. She 
well knew she was the undisputed belle of the 
gathering. 

All still went merrily, and everybody who had 
the privilege of sufficient familiarity, congratulated 
Sir Mark on the success of the féte. Dinner took 
a in a long pavilion erected on a side-lawn, 

ucy and her aunts being honoured with seats at 
the chief table; although precedence of social 
station in so many others necessarily placed them 
at some distance from the baronet. Once or twice, 
he contrived to pay the beauty special attentions ; 
but Lucy’s colour was heightened (equally on both 
cheeks now, if the hypercritical dowager observed 
it), one ae —. — “eo and her eyes 
grew brighter still, for she c against this 
tyranny of social custom, which prevented her 
triumph from being all she had expected. Dinner 
at | poet 2m | and, by and by, after more of 
the old amusements, the sunny afternoon waned 
into the fine, calm moonlit evening; the ladies 
were beginning to seek the dressing-rooms, to pre- 
pare for the ball. Lucy and her aunts quietly left 
the grounds by a side-gate, and slipped away to the 
cottage, to perform her toilet there. 

Lucy was not quite without jewels, as had been 
peevishly alleged, but, by a caprice of her ill-tem- 

r, she threw them all aside, insisting upon 
ressing in the very plainest manner. A Tew 
flowers pulled on the instant in their own little 
en were nearly all the ornaments she would, 

in spite of Aunty Milly’s urging, consent to wear. 
It could scarcely have been better in the effect 
atone, for though Lucy’s beauty would easily 
we borne all Mrs Leighton’s brilliants, still, it 


than most, and it was, as yet, all too early for the 
ball ; so she and her antiquated attendants strayed 
away to a small grotto near the western end of the 
lake. Mrs Dunstan and Mrs Hibberd, their old 
hearts beating nervously, seated themselves in the 
concealing recess; but Lucy, her vanity still 
affronted, discontentedly wandered out by the 
water’s white-lilied edge. 

‘I do not like this, Millicent,” whispered Aunt 
Dunstan to her old friend: ‘it seems as though 
we were dressing Lucy and bringing her up here 
to catch a grand husband. It is not right, 

‘Sir Mark,’ faltered Aunty Milly, whose own 
courage was on the very — of giving way, ‘ has 
all these big folks about him, and perhaps he does 
not like to shew before them how much he admires 


Lucy’ 

. Then, it is not right, if he does not like to do 
that, for Lucy to be here,’ persisted Mrs Dunstan, 
shaking her head in the white gleam of moonlight 
penetrating the grotto. 

‘You are always saying it is not right, Sarah. 
There is a little management in all things; and 
why mustn’t Lucy shew herself? Don’t the other 
girls here do so? Everybody has admired her ; 
you saw how the men were mad after her, If she 
was really my niece, I’—— 

‘Oh, don’t talk so, Millicent,’ interrupted Mrs 
Dunstan. ‘I wish it was all over, and we were 
back on our quiet hearth’ 

‘You have no spirit, Sarah!’ retorted her old 
friend, bridling up. 

‘Hush! She is coming back, whispered Mrs 
Dunstan, in alarm, as the stately girl came in sight, 
returning slowly along the brink of the lake 
towards the grotto entrance. She was very pale, 
and looked sad. 

‘I can hear the music, she said, listening 
towards the Lodge. ‘One ought to be there for 
the first dance.’ : 

‘I have your slippers in my pocket, dear,’ 
answered wd Milly, going to her. ‘Is the grass 
quite dry? it isn’t, you must not put them 
on here ;’ and the speaker went outside to feel at 
the turf. 

‘You must not be sad, Lucy,’ said Mrs Dunstan. 
‘ All will turn out for the best, whichever ’—— 

‘It is not so! Things do not always turn out 
for the best. I don’t believe it, aunt; and I am 
half inclined to throw the slippers into the water, 
and fo back to the cottage’ Lucy plainly was 
vexed. 

* They me dance on the lawn, the grass is so 
dry,’ triumphantly said Aunty Milly, coming back. 
—Put your foot on the bench, Lucy, for the 
slipper. You can take no harm just tripping up to 
the door.—What is the matter?’ the old Tady be be 
in surprise, as Lucy did not obey.—‘ You have 
been saying something to annoy her, the speaker 
angrily continued, facing Mrs Dunstan. ‘It is 
cruel of you, Sarah! It is bad enough to have 
to front all those hateful women, and for you 
to —— 

‘No, no: aunt has not done anything of the 
kind ;’ and Lucy, as if to prevent further talking, 
at once put up her foot for a slipper. 

‘Don’t heed them, if the women do look so stern, 


and speak so ill-natured, when the men are not by,’ 


‘was quite as impressive in an unadorned simplicity. 
Concealing her fight dress under a modest wrapper, 


went on the old lady, o on the shapely shoe. 
‘Tt is as they always act, and if they didn’t think 
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you were the most beautiful, they would not take 
the trouble.’ 

Lucy, when the other foot had been encased in 
satin, suddenly stooped, with cheeks now flushed, 
and kissed Aunty Milly; then she turned and 
saluted Aunt Dunstan, perhaps just a little less 


warmly. ‘Am I all right?’ she asked, proudly 
surveying her charms, as a soldier might do his 
weapons before going into the fray.—‘ I don’t mind 


the women!’ she said, with an angry flash of the 
eye. ‘Let them take care, or I will vex them 
more: some of their sons and brothers would 
dance often enough, I daresay, if I encouraged 
it!’ 

‘Lucy, Lucy!’ began poor Aunt Dunstan, press- 
ing her hands together. 

‘Don’t tease the girl, Sarah!’ broke in Aunty 
Milly, passing between them.—‘ Keep your dress 
low, Lucy,‘and lift your arm now and then, that 
the bracelet may slip down it” She had, at the 
last moment, got Lucy’s consent to the wearing of 
bracelets. 

Without speaking further, Lucy passed from the 
grotto into the moonlight, and hurriedly made for 
the Lodge; its windows were now ablaze with 
light, and every avenue was gay with the strains of 
soft music. 

‘You would have sent her in with cheeks as pale 
as a sheet,’ murmured Mrs Hibberd in the ear of 
her excited but melancholy companion, as they 
hobbled after. ‘Isn’t she splendid? Do have a 
bit of courage, Sarah !’ 

As they passed into the ball-room, a buzz of 
admiration greeted Lucy even upon the threshold, 
for the absence of the beauty had been noticed, 
and many eyes were on the look-out, watching for 
her entrance. It was the gayest of all the day’s 
gay scenes ; men and women, in their prime, whirl- 
ing in and out through the pleasant maze ; light 
flashing over all from wall and ceiling; music 
softly sounding and re-echoing: the world might 
all be well, and the scene a masquerade in Arcady. 
Time passed on; and the two elderly ladies, stand- 
ing among the crowd of spectators just within the 
door, poor Mrs Dunstan and the livelier Mrs Hib- 
berd, nearly felt as if it must be a dream, when 
they saw Lucy sailing down the floor with Sir 
Mark for partner. The great man did, to Aunty 
ge page triumph, very soon after openin 
the with a titled lady, to whom the honour fe 
as the privilege of her rank, seek Lucy out, and 
ask her hand for the dance. Be sure that, hushing 
up all past indignation in her present pride, the 
gay maiden lost no o i peomes | of throwing spells 
upon him, Eyes flashed most brightly, arms were 
gracefully weaved in glimpses of white motion, the 
proud form was bent in the lowest of elegant 
courtesies ; there were soft witcheries of touching 
finger-tips upon the gloved palm; a fi nt in- 
cense of warm, scented breath enwra’ - him, as 
the only half-concealed bosom rose and fell. Lucy 
could scarcely restrain a triumphant smile, when, 
at the conclusion of the dance, she felt Sir Mark’s 
hand tremble within her own, and observed his 
suppressed agitation, and the indescribable worship 
of manner with which he led her, underneath con- 
verging glances from all quarters, to her seat. Still, 
strange to say, the baronet, after full courtesies had 
been done, almost immediately vanished from her 
side, and he did not return ; yet Lucy thought she 
could see his glance following her wherever she 
moved. That was in itself, perhaps, a triumph, 


but it was not what her heated ambition had 
dreamed of beforehand ; and again, as the hours 
passed on, and she felt that the opportunity 
was slipping past, she grew impatient and lost 
temper. 

Finally, with that artless design which only 
women can contrive, she put herself into Mr 
Walter Dayton’s way. At first, he was inexpli- 
cably shy of asking the honour of her hand; but 
at length, reassured, perhaps, by a conviction of 
the faultless arrangement of his cravat and wrist- 
bands, he did so. Lucy, with eye now more 
bright from pride, and bosom heaving higher with 
indignation, so bewildered that young gentleman, 
it was almost matter for wonder he did not, at the 
end of the third figure, sink upon his knee, and 
offer her his heart upon the spot. A whisper was 
running round that the beautiful Miss Eddowes had 
danced twice successively with Mr Walter Dayton, 
and that they were again talking. Dowagers 
whispered angrily behind their fans ; and mothers 
of eligible daughters flashed their eyes in that 
direction almost as sternly as when Sir Mark 
himself was Lucy’s partner. 

‘Lucy, may I — with you?’ asked Mrs 
Hibberd’s thin, cracked voice, as Lucy was return- 
ing, leaning upon Mr Walter Dayton’s proud arm, 
from the refreshment-room. 

‘Yes, Aunty.—Pardon me, sir ;’ and, disengaging 
herself from her companion, Lucy let the old lady 
draw her aside. 

‘That strange Mrs Leighton has just given me 
such a fright,’ whispered Aunty Milly. ‘I don’t 
know where she sprung from, right at the door 
there ; and she wishes to see you—says she must 
see you!’ 

‘Where is she? 
readily said Lucy. 

‘ Nay, she wishes you to go into the conservatory 
as soon as the dance has begun, and see her there. 
But how can you do that and dance too, dear? Ef 
wish Sir Mark would ask you again ;’ and the thin, 
wrinkled lips were advanced towards the beauty’s 
ear. ‘How beautiful you did look !’ 

Lucy gazed downwards, tapping a white-encased 
foot upon the floor. ‘I don’t like to miss this 
dance,’ she murmured. ‘But I will see her. I 
must go and make excuses to Mr Dayton ;’ and she 
glided away, Aunty Milly creeping back to her 
ancient companion near the ball-room entrance. 

The conservatory was a long wooden erection, 
opening from an end window of the lofty apart- 
ment, specially built for the occasion, and filled 
from the green-houses with plants and shrubs, 
among which the canaries and linnets supplied by 
Joe-of-the-Birds were hung about in onde hidden 
cages. Between the dances, it always had visitors 
in plenty; but when the musical signal for resum- 
ing was given, it was just as regularly deserted. 
It was at one of these latter moments that Lucy 
raised the crimson curtain, entered, and dropped 
it behind her. The place seemed quite empty. 
Glancing quickly from side to side, Lucy traversed 
it right to the other end, where was an outer 
entrance, opening into the grounds. She had 
turned about and was retracing her steps, when a 
rustle sounded behind her, and a hot finger touched 
her bare shoulder. Hastily turning, she met Mrs 
Leighton, who was =e the dark veil upon 
her bonnet. Her wildness of look was startling ; 
her face was very pale, the lips shewing almost 
blue and bloodless ; but it was the eyes thet were 
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most striking—they literally gleamed with a fierce 
light. 

. He has not spoken with you !’ 

‘It does not signify,’ answered Lucy, much 
embarrassed, and with a slight appearance: of 
disdain. 

‘No, and you are spoiling things. This is your 
best opportunity. He is excited—he has had wine ; 
and you will never be more beautiful. It is bad 
management!’ The woman spoke as if she had 
good cause for disappointment, and even for ill- 
temper, at this want of success. 

‘1 do not understand this, Mrs Leighton !’ Lucy 
began. ‘I am not’ 

‘You dance too often with the nephew,’ the 
other interrupted, griping Lucy firmly by the 
wrist. ‘You will give him the notion you are a 
coquette—that you are unsafe for his years. He is 
watching you; and whether or not he speaks is 
just in your own hands.’ 

‘I do not care whether he’—— 

‘You shall not say so!’ again quickly broke in 
Mrs Leighton, and then her manner underwent a 
sudden change. ‘The empty admiration you have 
had to-day goes for nothing when bedtime comes, 
if he has not proposed !’ 

‘What must I do?’ asked Lucy in a puzzled 
tone, yielding to the other’s fascination. ‘ He 
avoids me!’ and a bright drop trembled on the 
long eyelash. 

‘If you are too gay, you will affright him. 
Refuse engagements ; saunter by the windows, or, 
when he is looking, pass in here: stand away from 
the crowd, and he will seek you.’ 

During these sentences, the speaker's figure 
seemed to swell, and her wild eyes grew even 
brighter. 

‘I am too humble for him, Lucy said, a sob 
mixing with the words ; the day’s proceedings had 
tried her too far. ‘One-half these people hate 
me ;’ and she pointed to the ball-room. 

‘The women !—You were wise to dress plainly, 
for old men like to give their young wives jewels.’ 
Pretending to toy with Lucy’s ear, Mrs Leighton 
laughed, the merriment sounding very strangely. 
‘See!’ she abruptly resumed; ‘if I thought you had 
not attracted him for the want of such things, I 
had brought these ;’ and, opening the folds of her 
shawl, che disclosed in a handkerchief, which 
appeared in some way to be pinned or fastened to 
her dress, the jewellery she had shewn to Lucy at 
the cottage, all mixed in glittering confusion. ‘ But 
his eyes have never lost you; I have seen him 
through the windows !’ 

‘Those ugly creatures have whispered more than 
once to-day, I had no ornaments,’ murmured Lucy, 
her gaze drawn to the jewels.—‘ Might I not wear 
this?’ she asked, with a deep blush, her hand 
hovering above a diamond cross. ‘It would set off 
my plain dress a little.’ 

. Yes ; but hasten back ; the time is flying, was 
its owner’s almost fierce answer ; and, singling out 
the ornament, she handed it to Lucy, who, with a 
childish cry of delight, commenced affixing it to 
her bosom. 

‘Stop!’ impatiently uttered Mrs Leighton, 
snatching it back. She deliberately broke off a 
— brilliant from the topmost point. ‘ Now, it 
will not be recognised,’ she murmured. 

‘Oh, you have spoiled it!’ pouted Lucy. ‘Recog- 
nised! By whom?’ she added, just recalling that 
strange phrase. 


‘IT did not say so. You are mistaken: it was a 
mistake,’ Mrs Leighton firmly repeated, with an 
unflinching stare of the burning eyes, noticing 
Lucy’s surprise. ‘Hasten! The dance is over, 
and the night soon will be.’ Ending in a kind of 
broken wail, as she pointed to a group of the 
heated dancers just Ps lifting the curtain to 
escape into the cooler air, she glided somewhere 
among the shrubs, and was gone. Lucy, holding 
the diamond cross in her fingers, unattached to her 
dress, with a pale, wandering face, turned also, and 
passed back into the ball-room. 

She was shortly beset by applicants for the 
honour of dancing with her, but she declined all 
requests, and, releasing herself from the crowd, 
sauntered where the groups were slackest, wander- 
ing from the ball-room into other apartments, now 
and again lingering in the window-recesses to 
watch the moon, which was careering in the 
heavens. Sir Mark, she by and by observed, with 
a thrill of triumph, was nearly always in the same 
room shortly after she had entered; and though 
he still missed the meeting with her, no matter 
how she might turn, it did seem to her that he was 
narrowing his circles, and drawing nearer. More 
rooms were traversed, warm and bright, glittering 
with ornaments, rich with sweet perfumes of 
flowers ; the ambitious girl still more and more 
excitedly wished to be their mistress, and to have 
the power of a sweet revenge _ the proud com- 
pany assembled in them. Still, as she wandered 
on, she had the impression that a special footstep 
was approaching nigher ; at length, she stood in a 
vacant window-bay, looking towards the white 
sheet of the lake gleaming below the terrace, where 
the swans were floating in the moonlight: a step 
came close behind her, and, although she did not 
turn her head aside in the least, she knew it was 
Sir Mark’s. 

‘It is a pleasant night, Miss Eddowes,’ he said, 
in a constrained tone. 

‘Yes, Sir Mark, and so agrees with the day, 
which your arrangements have made so happy.’ 

‘Iam very glad if you have enjoyed the day, 
Miss Eddowes;’ and he came a little further into 
the recess, as she swept aside her dress to make 
him room. 

‘Every one is much indebted to you for all your 
kindness, and amongst them myself especially ;’ 
and the bright soft eyes hit him with a glance. 

‘Why -do you say “especially ?”’ and still he 
crept a little nearer. ‘I should be glad if you 
would explain that word for me.’ 

‘ Those who have the least title to a privilege, 
Sir Mark,’ Lucy lowly whis , ‘are the most 
obliged when it is conferred. Now I’—and she 
smiled bewitchingly—‘ am not a dowager, nor one 
of your fellow-magistrates’ wives, nor a country 
gentleman’s daughter: I am not even your neigh- 
bour, Sir Mark—only a chance visitor, who just 
now must—must ’—— 

‘Pray, finish, You start quite wrong; but please 
custuile the sentence ;’ and the baronet now boldly 
fed his eyes upon her beauty, as, half-turned to face 
her companion, Lucy drooped before him. 

‘I was only intending to say that directly I must 
take my leave of your Beautifal grounds, and shall 
not even have the claim upon your kind notice of 
being a visitor on your estate.’ Slowly the eyes 
were raised, and, with just the murmur of a sigh, 
the glance was averted to the window, looking out 
regretfully upon the scene. 
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‘Are m unds very pleasant to you, Miss; ‘It is my happiness that I can give you both, 
Badowes?- ould you wish to know more of face over her 


them?’ The voice was hardly audible. 

‘It is the most or ye spot I have ever seen ; 
its beauty being only equalled by your kindness in 
permitting myself and my aunts to visit it. We 
women can be grateful, Sir Mark ;’ and the stately 
form descended in a courtesy. 

‘They will miss you in the ball-room,’ suddenly 
said the baronet, with the appearance of trying to 
rally himself against Lucy’s fascination. 

T have danced too much,’ was the meek answer. 
‘I selected Mr Dayton for a dance beyond what 
my aunts wished because he was the host’s nephew ; 
but there are limits to my gaiety, believe me, Sir 


Mark.’ The eyes this time flashed out into a 
arty dow began the baro kin, 

‘ Miss owes,’ e net, speaki 
ons > ver tones than he had before used, ani 
e 


old of the reo we one hand 
nervously, ‘you said just now that for to-day’s 
amusements you were especially obliged to me. 
I cannot accept your reasons; but if the company 
are at all indebted to me for the arrangements, you 
are more so than the others, in this sense—that 
they were made more with reference to you than 
to any of the rest! Pardon me. Will you give 
me a moment’s interview in the conservatory after 
the dance has begun? They are now returning.’ 
A stream of the rested dancers was indeed then 
entering the room. ‘May I beg that favour?’ he 
whispered, his face looking pinched and haggard in 
the moonlight, like that of a man who knew he 
was taking some d te step. 

‘I will be there,’ was faintly murmured, just 
loud enough for the fragrant breath to reach his 
stooped ear, as Lucy, with the prettiest embar- 
rassment, courtesied low, her own bosom now 
heaving most tumultuously. Sir Mark pushed 
the concealing curtain aside, and withdrew, sur- 
prising those who saw him by his staggering gait. 

Lucy stood pale and triumphant in the window- 
bay, and, in her agitation, crushed Mrs Leighton’s 
diamond cross, which she still held in her hand, 
until she bent off another of the pendent orna- 
ments, slightly wounding a taper finger. By and 
by, forcing down the victorious smile, though the 
eyes would not be quieted, she left the window, 
and in and out of the admiring groups, who 
then to her were only in a vision, until, 
just as the music once more sounded, she entered 
the conservatory. Sir Mark was by her side 
before the released curtain at the entrance had had 
time to fall. Now he took her hand, and led her, 
blushing and drooping, into a side-aisle of the 
flowering-plants. 

‘I must speak only one word now,’ he hastily 

, ‘for we may mean You kindly 
that Dayton Lodge was a pleasant place—may 
I ask if it is the place alone that is so, or if the 
persons here, Miss Eddowes, are also not unaccept- 
able to you? Its master, Lucy, in that case, 
would try to make you forget the difference in 
years; and would consider your beauty, your 
virtue, as of far more worth any position or 
wealth of his. Pardon my addressing you as Lucy ; 
may I hope, hereafter, to call you by a more 
familiar and a dearer title still—my wife ?’ 

‘How can I thank you, Sir Mark?’ faltered the 
girl; and she seemed to be really affected. ‘I am 
80 far below your position—rank or fortune I have 
none, 


he answered, bending his — 
hand, ‘if you can but forget I am not some 
twenty years younger. Can you do so, Lucy?’ 

‘I shall have the benefit of your experience to 
guide me,’ was the soft reply; and the white hand 
was raised nearer to his lips. He kissed it passion- 
ately, and lifting himself proudly, seemed, for the 
moment, only for the or on his features, to 
grow young again—‘ But you must now excuse 
me,’ murm Lucy. ‘1 am overwhelmed b 
your great kindness. Where are my aunts? 
must go home.’ She did seem faint and exhausted. 

‘Stay here, and I will send them to you;’ and 
stealing, as an accepted lover was bound to do, a 
kiss from Lucy’s pale cheek, the baronet, i 
his burden of fifty years most lightly, hurried o 
in quest of the old ladies. 

Lucy sank into a seat; but scarcely had she 
done so before a low hiss shivered her dream, and 
startled her to her feet again. Mrs Leighton, with 
face perfectly ghost-like, the white features now 
unveiled and distorted with passion, advanced from 
between some tall shrubs. 

‘Forget his years! His happiness to give you 
rank! The Lodge a pleasant place!’ Hissing 
laughter came between each sentence. 

. Leighton!’ gasped Lucy, trembling in 
every limb. 

‘My Lady! Yes, I—I give you the title the 
first of any.’ The fierce eyes gleamed 
as the speaker sank low in a courtesy ; and utterin 
this time almost a shriek of laughter, she turn 
moving her arms strangely, and passed rapidly 
towards the outer entrance. 

Nearly at the same moment, by the other door, 
entered two elderly ladies, with flushed and sur- 
yo faces, towards whom the affrighted Lucy 

urried as if for protection. 
. Oe ag has spoken to you, Lucy!’ gasped Aunty 
y- 

‘Sir Mark has asked to have an interview with 
me to-morrow at the cottage,’ said her astonished 
aunt. ‘Has he—— But let us go home; it has 
been too much for you, child ;’ and Mrs Dunstan, 
her hand sadly shaking, put a shawl around Lucy. 

‘Lucy! he has spoken to you?’ repeated Aunty 
Milly, rising on tiptoe to whisper in her ear. 

‘Let us go home, was Lucy’s only answer ; and 
she started towards the further door. 

They made her stop while they put on goloshes 
over her slippers, and drew a hood upon her bright 
head ; then the three passed from the conservatory 
out into the white open air. Aunty Milly, as they 
hurried thro the grounds, weniiated in her 

uestions till Lucy briefly answered that Sir Mark 
proposed. First, she instantly hung herself 
upon the girl’s neck; next, she stopped, and 
courtesied on the grass, saying they must now call 
her ‘Lady’ Poor Aunt Dunstan walked on in 
silence, helplessly staring now and then into 
Lucy’s face, as if to make sure it was not all a 
dream. 


Just before they reached the side-gate leading 


into the village road, they suddenly heard screaming 
and shouting in the direction of the Lodge! Turn- 
ing about, they could see hurried lights flashing 


past the windows. Lucy, however, vehemently 
urged them on, without returning to learn what 
the cause could be. 

h! Sir Mark 


The cause was startling eno 
Dayton had just been found in the conservatory, 
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upon the very spot where he had proposed to 
fon. stretched on the matted floor a. Soule, 
and bleeding from a severe wound at the back of 
his head! Near him, a heavy piece of wood was 
lying. The féte, which had been so brilliant and 
gay, broke up in sudden horror. 


MIGHTY HUNTERS. 


Tue extraordinary and pitiable degradation of the 
human race, in the midst of the most sublime 
spectacles of nature, and the grandest and most 
beautiful creatures of the brute creation, has 
found no abler exponent than Sir Samuel Baker. 
The Albert N’yanza, with its record of wonder- 
ful achievement and discovery, is, in certain 
respects, one of the most painful and sad of 
books. The narrative now given by Sir Samuel 
Baker* of his adventures and ~—m in their 
earlier stages, is as interesting in all respects, and 
without the repulsive element which made itself 
felt in his account of the negro tribes on the White 
Nile, in whose horrible condition the extreme of 
human suffering and the uttermost depths of 
human degradation are combined. In his follow- 
ing up of the affluents of Abyssinia, of the Atbara 
and the Blue Nile, there is a constant revelation 
of the beautiful and wonderful treasures spread 
in the wilderness by Nature, apparently for the 
delight of the brute creation, there so grand and 
beautiful itself. And when to the narrative of 
exploration succeeds that of sporting adventure, 
men are seen, if not in the exercise of high 
functions, at least in the meng! of a physi- 
cal prowess and courage almost beyond belief; 
courage which even the fatalism of the Arabs fails 
to explain. The magical charm of the desert, 
strong enough to conquer every hardship, to pre- 
vail over every fear, to banish weariness, and 
buckler men against suffering, is strangely brought 
out and realised in this narrative. 

The boat-journey terminated, the adventurer and 
his party passed through the awful wastes of the 
Nubian Desert by forced marches, for the parching 
heat of the simoom was rapidly evaporating the 
water from the skins, and the track was two 
hundred and thirty miles in length, by which they 
had to thread their way to Abou Hammed, on the 
southern bend of the welcome Nile. Half-way 
across, at Moorahd (or ‘ Bitter-well’), there is a 
pool of salt and bitter water, at which the famished 
camels drink. Soon comes the last look at the 
Nile, and,when Rorosko is passed by a few hours, 
this is the scene: ‘Glowing like a furnace, the 
vast extent of yellow sand stretched to the horizon. 
Rows of broken hills, all of volcanic origin, broke 
the flat plain. Conical tumuli of volcanic slag 
here and there rose to the height of several hun- 
dred feet, and in the far distance resembled the 

yramids of Lower t—doubtless, they were 
the models for that ancient and everlasting archi- 
tecture ; hills of black basalt jutted out from the 
barren base of sand ; and the molten air quivered 
on the overheated surface, 114 degrees Fahrenheit 
in the shade under the water-skins, 137 degrees in 
the sun. Noiselessly the spongy tread of the 
camels crept along the sand—the only sound was 


* The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, and the Sword- 
hunters of the Hamran + a Samuel W. Baker, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. London: i & Co. 


the ame of some loosely secured baggage of their 

acks,’ 
- Thus, for tn days, by & ty - level Lave 
of orange-coloured sand, boun y 
hills, and strewn with volcanic heb as 
perfectly shaped as though nature had set her 
self to turn out models to teach men the art of 
destruction ; by rocks glowing with heat, through 
wastes where no trace of vegetation was to 
found. As they journeyed on, deeper grew the 
desolation. ‘Far as the eye could reach were waves 
like a stormy sea, gray, cold-looking waves in the 
burning heat, but no drop of water: it appeared 
as though a sudden curse turned a raging sea 
to stone. The simoom blew over this horrible 
wilderness, and drifted the hot sand into the 
crevices of the rocks, and the camels drooped their 
heads before the suffocating wind; and still the 
caravan crept noiselessly on.’ So through the 
fearful heat of day, and the delicious coolness of 
the night, to Moorahd, a mournful spot, well known 
to the tired and thirsty camel, the hope of i 
which has urged him on his weary way to 
one draught before he dies. The description of 
this place is like that of the fabled burial-place of 
the elephants in Ceylon. The well is in an extinct 
crater, surrounded on all sides but one by pre- 
cipitous cliffs three hundred feet high. The 
bottom is a dead flat, and forms a valley of sand 
two hundred and fifty yards wide. In this bosom 
of a crater, where once fire raged, water is found, 
six feet from the surface, water to which the 
camels rush franticly. To think of the precious- 
ness of the camel to man’in this dreadful place, to 
contemplate the creature’s patient toil, po to read 
the following, is very pitiful. ‘The valley was a 
valley of “dry bones.” Innumerable skeletons of 
camels lay in all directions ; the ships of the desert 
thus stranded on their voyage. Withered heaps of 

arched skin and bone lay here and there, in the 

istinct forms in which the camels had 

their last; the dry desert air had converted the 
hide into a coffin, There were no flies h 
no worms to devour the carcass; but the oan 
sextons were the crows, though sometimes too few 
to perform their office.’ 

fen and beasts were alike suffering when this 

grim eg ogee was reached, but there could be 
no delay ; they must up and on; the supply of life 
and that of water are commensurate there. So, on 
and on, over the orange-coloured plain, through 
the o~*; chains—where the way lies 
alongside of dry heaps of camels’ bones—to Abou 
Hammed, to the habitations of men, and the blessed 
sight of the Nile once more. Then on again to 
Berber, where Halleen Effendi, the ex-governor, 
received the travellers, and gave them his . snag 


to pitch their tent in. What a wonderful c y 
to rest a little in this beautiful oasis, where lofty 
oar and shady citron and lemon trees lent 
cool shelter; where man had conquered the desert 
by irrigation, and its deathlike stillness was 
rep: by luxuriant life; where birds sang, and 
ring-doves cooed in the trees. Here, the governor, 
Halleen Effendi, and a large waited upon the 
travellers, and were gravely astonished at the 


absurdity of the object of the expedition. ‘ Don’t 
ge upon such an errand,’ said een: ‘nobody 
nows anything about the Nile, neither will any 


one discover its source. We don’t even know the 
source of the Atbara; how should we know the 


source of the great Nile?’ 
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After a week’s rest in the Effendi’s garden 
of delights, the travellers started again, to ex- 
lore the Atbara and the Abyssinian affluents, 
before commencing that White Nile voyage, 
which we all know about. And now they had 
to encounter the desert whirlwinds, whose force 
raises dense columns of sand several thousand 
feet high. ‘These,’ says the writer, ‘are not the 
evanescent creations of a changing wind, but | 
frequently exist for many hours, and travel forward, 
or more usually in circles, resembling in the 
distance solid pillars gf sand. The Arab supersti- 
tion invests these appearances with the super- 
natural; and the mysterious sand-column of the 
desert, wandering in its burning solitude, is to 
them an evil spirit.’ Severe forced marches brought 
them to the junction of the Atbara with the Nile, 
and though the river-bed was dry, immense 
reservoirs of water, hollowed out by the sudden 
bends of the river, were swarming with life; while 
beyond, around, lay the deathlike desert still. The 
flocks of the Arabs, and the desert creatures, 
gazelles, hyenas, and wild asses, crowd to these 
pools to drink ; and their waters swarm with huge 
fish, crocodiles of immense size, turtles, and hippo- 
potami. Innumerable doves throng the trees, 
thousands of desert grouse arrive morning and 
evening to drink and to depart, multitudes of 
bright-plumed birds colonise the scanty bushes 
that fringe the Atbara river. Well might the 
writer say: ‘I acknowledged the grandeur of the 
Nile, that could overcome the absorption of such 
thirsty sands, and the evaporation caused by the 
burning atmosphere of Nubia’ For nearly twelve 
hundred miles from the junction of the Atbara 
with the parent stream to the Mediterranean, not 
one streamlet joined the mysterious river, neither 
did drop of rain ruffle its waters, unless a rare 
thunder-shower startled the Arabs, as they tra- 
velled along the desert. Nevertheless, the Nile | 
overcame its enemies; while the Atbara shrank 
to a skeleton, bare and exhausted, reduced to a} 
few pools, which lay like blotches along the | 
broad surface of glowing sand. The sight of 
this marvel of nature must have made the ex- 
plorers all the more anxious to press on to that 
region in which they looked to find its ex- 
planation ; but great toil, and endurance, though 
not a little enjoyment, still lay between them and 
the end. At Collodabad, one hundred and sixty 
miles beyond the junction, Mr Baker's sporting 
adventures commenced, and we are introduced to 
a certain rifle, which he caressingly calls ‘my 
trusty little Fletcher, and its first exploits—insig- 
nificant in comparison with those which come after 
—among the hippopotami. Here, too, the travellers 
breakfasted for the first time on hippopotamus 
flesh, destined thenceforth to be their principal 
food throughout their journey. The delight of the 
Arabs at the slaying of the ‘ hippo’ was excessive ; 
they swooped down upon the huge carcass like 
vultures, and fought over the spoil like wolves. 
Two of the huge, harmless brutes were killed, 
and their skulls placed on the slope of the bed 
of the river, to dry in the burning sun, while 
Mr Baker went in search of other sport, hooking 
huge turtles, and shooting,. from behind a camel, 
the desert-coloured gazelles, of which he says, ‘no 
person who has seen them in confinement in a 
temperate climate can form an idea of the beauty 
f the animal in its native desert.’ Born in the 
scorching sun, nursed on the burning sand of the 


treeless and shadowless wilderness, the gazelle is 
among the antelope tribe as the Arab horse is 
among its brethren, the high-bred and superlative 
beauty of the race. 

The great event of the journey, the forerun- 
ner, almost the equal in importance of the first 
sight of the Albert N’yanza, was drawing near 
now. On the 23d June 1861, the simoom came 
upon the travellers with extraordinary violence 
and intensity, the sky spqtless, the sun scorching, 
the dust upreared in solid columns by the whizl- 
wind, man and beast almost suffocated. erly 
the coolness of the night was hailed, and gladly 
the wanderers lay down in their beds by the 
margin of the dry channel of the river. Early in 
the night came a sound like distant thunder, such 
as they had not heard for months, which increased 
every moment in volume. This is what the sound 
meant: ‘We were up in an instant, and my inter- 
preter, in a state of intense confusion, explained that 
the river was coming down, and that the supposed 
distant thunder was the roar of approaching water. 
Many of the people were asleep on the clean sand 
of the river’s bed; these were quickly awakened by 
the Arabs, who rushed down the steep bank to 
save the skulls of my two hippopotami that were 
exposed to dry. Hardly had they descended, when 
the sound of the river in the darkness beneath, told 
us that the water had arrived ; and the men, drip- 
ping with wet, had just sufficient time to drag 
their heavy burdens up the bank. All was dark- 
ness and confusion, everybody was talking, and no 
one listening ; but the great event had occurred, 
the river had arrived “like a thief ih the night.” 
On the morning of the 24th June, I stood on the 
banks of the noble Atbara river, at the break of 
day! The wonder of the desert! yesterday there 
was a barren sheet of glaring sand, with a fringe 
of withered bush and trees upon its borders, that 
cut the yellow expanse of desert. For days we had 
journeyed along the exhausted bed ; all Nature, 
even in Nature’s poverty, was most poor: no bush 
could boast a leaf, no tree could throw a shade ; 
crisp gums crackled upon the stems of the mimosas, 
the sap dried upon the burst bark, sprung with the 
withering heat of thesimoom. In one night, there 
was a mysterious change—wonders of the mighty 
Nile—an army of water was hastening to the relief 
of the wasted river! There was no drop of rain, no 
thundercloud on the horizon to give hope—dust 
and desolation yesterday; to-day, a magnificent 
stream, some five hundred yards in width, and 
from fifteen to tg oa in depth, flowed through 
the dreary desert! mboos and reeds, with trash 
of all kinds, were hurried along the muddy waters. 
Where were all the crowded inhabitants of the 
pool? The prison-doors were broken—the prison- 
ers were released, and rejoiced in the mighty 
stream of the Atbara.’ 

What a wonderful experience for the educated, 
cultivated Englishman—what a grand triumph of 
courage and endurance—what a rich reward! 
How strange to contemplate his companions, and 
think that for them it had no meaning beyond the 
relief of their bodily wants. They had no curiosity, 
no speculation as to where the waters came from ; 
they were there, and the desert-people drank of 
them and rejoiced—that was all! But on this 
memorable night, the English traveller grasped the 
clue to one portion of the great mystery of the 
Nile, to be fully solved in the beautiful region of 
the Albert N’yanza. This sudden creation of 
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river was but the shadow of the great cause. The 
rains were pouring in Abyssinia—these were the 
sources of the Nile ! 

The long and perilous journey from the scene of 
this wonder to Khartoum was full of sporting 
adventure. The desert was exchanged—when, in 
November of the same year, the travellers crossed 
the Atbara, by an extraordinary process of floating 
men and camels across, by means of inflated skins 
(in the ever-to-be-lamented ‘ Assyrian Court’ of 
the Crystal Palace, the operation was to be seen in 
grotesque bas-relief)—for a territory where the 
sword and lance represent the only law; as the 
Basé people were always fighting with everybody, 
and Mek Nimmur and the Abyssinians were con- 
stantly fighting with the Egyptians. The Hamran 
Arabs, with their flocks, were encamped on the 
borders of the Settite river, above its junction 
with the Atbara; and Mr Baker sent a message 
to their sheik, requesting him to send him 
some elephant-hunters, and guides into the Basé 
and Mek Nimmur’s country, as he intended 
to hunt through the whole extent. The envoy 
returned, accompanied by several hunters, one 
being the nephew of the sheik, and called ‘ Abou 
Do.” This man was an extraordinary creature ; his 
dauntlessness, daring, and strength were unsur- 

assable, and his appearance furnished a curious 
instance of the resemblance existing between the 
human and the brute denizens of certain climes. 


The bounding activity of the antelope, and the 


beautiful eye of the giraffe, were to be seen in him. 
He was the only tall man of the party, which 
included an amazing little fellow called Jeli, and 
the famous brothers Sherrif, the most celebrated 
elephant-hunters of the renowned Hamran tribe. 
One of these, Boder, a small muscular man, had a 
withered left arm, caused by an elephant having 
driven his tusk through it, completely splitting the 
limb, and splintering the bone from elbow to wrist. 
Notwithstanding this maimed limb, which hung 
fourteen inches in length from the shoulder, the 
stiff, crippled hand resembling the claw of a vul- 
ture, er Sherrif was the most celebrated leader 
in the elephant-hunt. His was the dangerous post 
to ride close to the animal’s head and provoke the 
charge, and then to lead him in pursuit, while the 
others attacked him from behind. Being a very 
light weight, he still contrived to fill this import- 
ant position; and the rigid fingers of the left hand 
served as a hook on which he could hang the reins. 
Escorted by these wonderful hunters, whose delight 
with his firearms was curious to behold, and quite 
overcame Arab reserve, the explorers set forth, and 
found themselves at once amidst the majestic 
and beautiful brute inhabitants of the African 
jungle. At Geera, lions roared all night around 
their sleeping-place, and elephants came down to 
drink within an hour’s march of them. The author 
of The Rifle and the Hound knew a good deal about 
elephants, but he had never seen the charge of the 
African species before ; and though he killed the 
first elephant by the shot through the forehead, the 
prescribed quietus for the Indian elephant, he 
never killed another in that _ 

The story of the long march has a strange, weird 
effect. The almost wo be Arabs, galloping wildly, 
with shrieks of excitement, armed with their short 
swords alone, and dashing madly off in pursuit of 
other game, in the intervals of elepharft-hunting. 
They come upon a troop of a hundred baboons, in 
a valley, gathering gum-arabic from the mimosas. 


‘Would the lady like to have a girrit?’ (baboon), 
cries Jeli; and away three hunters dash after the 
apes, which run before them, the young baboons 
riding on their mothers’ backs, and looking horribly 
human. In a few minutes, the hunters are in the 
midst of them, and, still at full speed, stoop like 
falcons from their saddles, seize upon three half- 
grown baboons, and perch them, screaming, on 
their horses’ necks. In five minutes more, they are 
in full chase of a fine bull antelope, or tétel, which 
Abou Do actually hunted down alone, and killed 
with his sword, ‘hamstringing him so delicately,’ 
says the writer with an admiration rather sicken- 
ing to the untravelled reader, ‘that the keen edge 
of the blade was not injured against the bone,’ 
Before this creature was skinned, the peculiar cry 
of buffaloes was heard, and the hunters dashed 
down their knives, and rushed off into the mimosa 
bush. They saw one huge animal, and Mr Baker 
fired at him. Instantly there came rushing by, 
with a noise like thunder, a large herd, and awa 

went the pursuers in the cloud of dust which 
they raised. When Mr Baker could follow, and 
catch sight of them, they were actually among the 
rear buffaloes of the herd, and engaged in securing 
by main force a young bull, twelve hands high, 
to which they clung like bull-dogs, and actually 
dragged him out and down, lashed his legs to- 
gether, and brought him to the camp. This animal 
was a great prize, as zoological specimens were 
much sought after at Cassala by an agent from 


Italy. 

They camped for some time in the valley of the 
Settite, on a beautiful oasis of rich verdure, where 
the only drawback was the society. It consisted 
chiefly of lions, which enjoyed the advantage of 
almost impenetrable jungle in the background. 
They fenced their camp, hollowed out a thick bush, 
to form a retreat in the heat of the day, collected 
immense stores of dry wood, cast up by the river, 
and prepared for the arrival of the baggage-camels, 
for whose guidance huge fires were lighted. The 
larder was splendidly furnished, so the Arabs were 
happy; and when ‘a clean cloth was laid for 
dinner, their employers, too, found themselves 
very comfortable. The first sally from this camp 
witnessed a splendid fight between an enormous 
elephant and the hunters, of which the writer 
says: ‘No gladiatorial exhibition in the Roman 
arena could have surpassed it.’ And this is only 
one of many such combats, in which the preter- 
natural sagacity of the animals is even more 
surprising than the mad daring, and the wonderful 
strength and dexterity, of the men. All prairie 
exploits, all Indian jungle feats, are tame in com- 
parison with those wonderful achievements, which 
were daily repeated, with such slight variations as 
Abou Do’s single-handed encounter with a wild 
boar, which he — _ in ~ hd the ae 
of hi tami and crocodiles with harpoons, when 
the Todo yhag naked into the river; and a few 
lion-hunts, with exciting incidents and invariable 
success. The hunters are as deadly to the rhino- 
ceros as to the elephant, and in his case, too, rely 
entirely on the sword. They ride the huge, furious 
creatures down, and face and kill them ; and each 
day’s march adds to the treasure of elephants’ 
tusks, rhinoceros, lion, and gazelle hides, antelope 
horns, ostrich plumes, and hippopotamus and buf- 
falo heads, which they carry to the nearest town as 
merchandise. Laden with immense piles of these 
spoils of the wild creatures of the savage lands, the 
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explorer and his ge ty length reached Gallabat. 
They had followed the Atbara for hundreds of 
miles—they had traced the Settite and the magni- 
ficent Boyan—and now they were to trace the 
Rahad. So much for the Abyssinian affluents. 
The phenomena they had witnessed were wonderful 
indeed, but still they did not suffice to account 
for the mighty mystery of the Nile. The solution 
must be sought for further on, through many more 
hardships, through much more deadly danger. To 
the Atbara, above all other rivers, the wealth and 
fertility of Egypt were to be attributed—it and the 
other affluents cause the inundation ; but that is 
but the surplus; the magnificent reservoirs which 
feed t by supplying the Nile were yet to be 
found. So, parting with his mighty hunters, and 
leaving behind the free life, amid the grandeur 
and beauty of nature, he went on to the unknown 
and wretched country of the White Nile—to stand 
at length on the shores of the Albert N’yanza— 
the great — solved, the riddle read, the 
marvel of the Nile more wonderful than ever, but 
a mystery no longer. 


CAMP-NOTES. 
PROSPECTING. 


‘Boys!’ cried Frazer, ‘here’s the health of Mr B. 
an’ the memory of our philosophic camps on the 
Indio —You luck with you, sir, I guess, for 
we’ve made a fair pile. As to that, I ain’t sur- 
prised, for I allurs located Ind’an John’s claim 
somewhere round these waters.’ 

* Who was he ?’ I asked. 

‘There’s not a many about here as would need 
to ask that question,’ returned Beasley ; ‘but nary 
child as couldn’t answer it. Ind’an John an’ his 
claim is celebrated from the Gulf to Aspinwall, 
so as never king, nor saint, nor hero could be run 
agin him through those parts. He lived down 
— by the lagoon, in a little cane-built hut 

edged about with plantain-trees, an’ clustered 
over with scarlet-flowering pepper-vines. Now an’ 
agin, five or six times in the year maybe, just as 
the old man’s stores chanced to last, he’d come 

dling down to Greytown with his fists full of 
ust, which he swopped for powder, an’ blankets, 
an’ other plunder. Half a pint or so, he’d barter at 
atime! No man knew where his claim lay. The 
old man drank like a whale in a herring-shoal, he 
did so; but tight or sober, that secret were never 
slipped. An’ it cost him his life, as all of us had 
warned him it mst. Maybe it’s twelve months 
since, four Greasers from Segovia followed the old 
man up the river to his hut. He weren't skeary 
at first, for many an one had done the same before ; 
but these four accursed skunks, they tortured the 
poor old Ind’an, ay, an’ his daughter too, until 
they died. An’ nary word o’ the secret was drawn 
from them poor creturs, all alone an’ broken as they 
was! Poor things, poor things! Tortured to 
death in them green an’ sunny woods at mid-day ! 
Not one of us near to answer their cries or to 
avenge them! There’s no grant of Heaven I’d 
pray for more powerful than to meet them four 


evils in a lonely urn ’em!—Pass that 
bottle, Yank. inking of Ind’an John makes me 


‘There’s a many as believes the claim lay on 
this side, said Vansten, handing the flask across. 
‘But I’m mostly inclined to locate it Frio way. 


[ 


The old ‘possum didn’t travel overland all by 

i I guess, not being great things at lion- 
taming. An’ it’s just impossible as he could run 
up an’ down the coast so many times a year an’ 
never man set eyes on him. He was seen often 
enough on the Rio San Juan, mind yer!’ 

‘Wal!’ said Frazer meditatively, ‘it ain’t much 
use guessing. Ind’an John an’ his daughter have 
passed under, an’ no living soul has the legacy of 
their secret. For aught any one can say, that new 
claim just opened, as I hear, behind Castillo, was 
the very spot so many folks sought for; an’ 
indeed, to tell the ugly truth, boys, these secret 
claims are a downright curse to any neighbour- 
hood. I don’t, an’ never could splice ends with 
them as blow off gas about gold-digging—saying 
it’s plunder easy come an’ easy gone, seeking the 
root of evil, an’ other granny talk which han’t 
no meaning. But I say as every prospect should 
be known an’ open. Secret washings tempt men 
who would otherwise have lived quiet at home in 
the hole they was shaped for: soft-going raws an’ 
delicate boys with romantic heads it is as get 
drawn that way to their ruin. For old diggers, 
mind yer, who know the risks an’ difficulties of 
their business, don’t mostly heed such stories. But 
let no man tell me as gold-seeking is an evil trade! 
I say the finds in California and Australia have 
put the world a century on, an’ han’t spent their 
steam yet, nor near. But let them dig as knows 
what they ’re undertaking—the risk, the hardshi 
an’ the uncertainty—who can stand up straight 
under fever, an’ fighting, an’ disappointment? It 
ain’t such as suffer in their heads when folks talk 
of secret claims—no, sir. It’s just them as ain’t 
fitted to walk out o’ sight of the hospital an’ the 

arish church as get ruined in that ess.— 
Did I ever know a man who’d made his fortune 
in “ prospecting ?”—No, sir; not to keep it—if I 
understand rightly what you mean. There’s many 
a thousand—ay, ten thousand claims which have 
iven fortunes to one man or another, but not to 
fim who prospected them. Gold-mining is differ- 
ent; rich men will go into that business, an’ poor 
men are shut out y want of capital. A good 
mine, such as there’s scores, will pay as quick 
as one can open ground; but washing is risky, 
is more open to robbery, an’ allurs draws round 
it a crush of rowdies, as double the danger an’ 
difficulty of working. Rich men don’t care to 
stand the worry an’ anxiety of river-work—it ain’t 
likely they should; mining’s the business for 
them.’ 


‘Why, you see,’ said Vansten, ‘ take gold-digging 
where sd seep I Europe, in Borneo, in A =i ‘ 
or on this continent—it isn’t the folks of the coun- 
try who put in for it. They find pretty soon that 
on the whole, one week with another, a man don’t 
earn as much as by fair wages at any handicraft. 
In America an’ Australia, I know that’s the fact ; 
an’ I’ve heerd you say it’s so in Borneo, Frazer. 
Digging is a business for gamblers, because 
one may pouch a big stake from time to time; but 
a man is mostly ing while he plays. Look at 
those washings in Segovia, tother side of Nicar ! 
I once saw a peon trot into Chinandega with a belt 
so heavy he could scarce sit his mule, but there 
weren't many Greasers such durned fools as to go 

icking after his “wash-dirt.” Several Frenchmen, 
From ontales, crowded out o’ the town, slick 
away for the mountains, thinking it was straight 
travel for Jacob Astor’s dinner-table ; but a month 
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afterwards, they straggled back, worn out with 
fever, pretty nigh starved, an’ carrying barely a 
uarter the plunder they might have earned at 
light wage in the town. Gold-washing, take the 
year round, don’t yield a dollar a day in any 
country ever I heerd of’ 

‘That’s thunderin’ true, also, what you was 
saying about secret claims,’ observed Beasley. ‘I 
mind one case well in which such a story caused 
the destruction of a family as had never before 
dreamed of gold-seeking. “Twas out in Sonora. I 
was quite young at the time, scarce fit to look an 
Ind’an in the face without a spyglass ; but on that 
Comanché frontier one larns the whole duty of 
man right smart. I’d gone into Mexico on a 
venture of my father’s. At a little village, called 
Santa Catarina, the fever struck me down, an’ the 
boys left me there in charge of a Yankee, who was 
trying a small tobacco-planting. A good fellow he 
were ; but his wife, poor thing, she was a right- 
down female angel. They were happy enough, 
living in a quiet way, an’ contented with small 
potatoes, until a lot of boys, from Santa Fé, passed 
through the village, an’ made a camp some three 
or four miles away. They was sick-full of a secret 
claim lying somewhere in that neighbourhood, 
which had already given fortunes to two or three 
diggers they’d met. Mostly the Greasers i 
laughed ; but poor Spielman listened, an’ listened, 
an’ talked “ prospect” with them, until his head 
turned yellow, an’ all his dreams was double-gilt. 
First, he neglected work, wandering over the hills 
all day, an’ gasing with the diggers; then he 
bought a bar an’ a pan, an’ flopped about like the 
ghost of a murdered dustman; an’ his wife was 
considerable uneasy, you may swear. 

‘The Ind’an moon came on while I was still at 
Santa Catarina, an’ I didn’t like to desert the poor 
woman then, for the Apachés were out in force. 
No man who hasn’t crossed the Mexican frontier, can 
believe what a time the wretched Greaser folks pass 
every year when the Ind’ans are on the trail. e 
Redskins go out, sir, in reg’lar armies, two to five 
thousand strong, an’ they sweep the country like 
as a net. Every year, at the same moon, they 
cross the desert, an’ harry the Greasers deeper an’ 
deeper towards Mexico. The Comanchés an’ 
Pawnees are bold enough in our country; but the 
Navajos an’ ’Pachés, an’ "Raphahos of Anahwac, 
are like a swarm of poisonous locusts. No man’s 
life is safe ten yards from the gate of his~“ corral,” 
for there’s allurs young braves hanging round for 
the chance of a scalp, or a white woman or child. 
They say, in the frontier, that one in three of the 
Ind’an warriors is now pure white, or rather yeller, 
an’ that one-half of the tribes has civilised blood in 
their veins; an’ I believe it—I do. 

‘One day, news came in that a big party was 
marching southwards through the valleys about 
ten miles away. We thought they wasn’t likely to 
break the trail to harry such a one-horse concarn 
as Santa Catarina—war-parties strike for bigger 
plunder. But Spielman was out in that direction, 
an’ they’d be sure to lift his scalp if they caught 
sight of him within a fair distance. The poor 
woman was dreadful bad. When I volunteered to 
go look for her husband, she put her arms round 
my neck, an’ cried till she fainted like. When she 
was quiet agin, I took my rifle an’ tracked out. 

*Not fining Spielman nor any other of the 
diggers, nor any Ind’an trails around, I thought all 


was right, an’ crept home agin. About two miles 


from the village, a big broad track was crossed ; all 
the hoof-prints was unshod, an’ the whole was 
swept as if by a broom. I knew that sign well 
enough ; long-tailed Apaché horses had d by 
within the last three hours, an’ since f left the 
ranche. Creeping on as craftily as I knew how, 
an’ feeling my scalp-lock from time to time, to see 
it was in gentlemanly order—as a frontiersman’s 
should be in Ind’an neighbourhood—I at last came 
in view of the village. “Twas nothing but smoking 
cinders, 

.‘In an hour or two’s time I found all the people, 
who’d run into the woods an’ cachéd there. Not 
a soul was missing but Spielman, his wife, and 
their two children. I couldn’t rest till I’d visited 
their ranche, though ’twas dang’rous enough to 
g° near the place. The folks tried to prevent me, 

ut I would go. Poor Spielman was lying without 
his ha’r, among the ashes of the hut, having plainly 
rushed in after it was burned. Of his wife an’ 
children, there was no sign : they was carried off to 
the desert, with many a hundred more most-like 
from other parts. Had the woman not waited for 
her husband, she might easy have escaped with the 
other villagers. 

‘The end of that story is kinder funny. We 
soon struck the trail of them who had done the 
deed. They seemed to be about fifty in number, 
most like a scouting-party led by the son or 
brother of the war-chief. Some thirty of us started 
in pursuit, counting the Santa Fé diggers. The 
*Pachés travelled gently enough, for they ain’t over- 
used to be followed by Greasers, an’ T sont own 
they don’t seem muchly scared when that event do 
happen. In a bit of “chapparal,” a shady thicket 

owing over a ruin, we found them at noon next 

y- here was no sentinel nor even horse- 

‘Great thunder!’ interrupted Frazer, ‘we find 
no such chances on the Texan praira !’ 

‘Guess Comanchés air better bred if they ain’t 
better born,’ returned Beasley. ‘The Rangers give 
’em early instruction in manners an’ deportment.’ 

‘We formed a circle round the chapparal, an’ 
lotted off a body of men to stampede the horses. 
That’s the dooty yer Greaser likes, an’ he does it 
right well too. Then we sent a yeller-skin up a 
tree to look what the Ind’ans might be about. 

‘We took our stations silently. Inside the wood, 
not a sound could be heerd save the stamping of 
the horses out on the savannah, an’ the sleepy 
chuckle of the ts. My place was under a bi 
tree, alongside the trail by which the Ind’ans had 
entered the shade. Through glittering, sun-gilt 
leaves in my front, I could see the long crimson 
shaft of a’Paché lance fixed in the ground as a 
challenge. Scalps of all colours an’ lengths hung 
down motionless along it, mixed with fresh leaves 
an’ gaudy feathers. By the red hand on the top, I 
knew that lance must belong to a big chief, a 
reg’lar “hijo de Montesuma,” for must know, 
boys, the ’Pachés claim to be of the royal race 
of Anahwac, an’ look down on other folk most 
beautiful dignified. There’ll be a tall muss for 
that bit of timber, I thought, an’ I threw an eye 
over the fixings of my rifle. It was my first 
Ind’an fight. 

‘For two or three minutes, there was a stillness 


that might a’most be felt; then came a crash an’ a 
yell! t durned yeller cuss had fallen from the 
tree! Quick as a thought, the ’Pachés whoo 


then dashed along the trail. 
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it’d be hard to tell which of our parties was most 
scared. I stood like a fool, too startled to use my 
hands; for, mind you, a ’Paché Ind’an in war- 
paint, with his arms an’ his feathers on, is a fear- 
some-looking object to the bravest man, much 
more to a boy in his teens. I stood just like a 
statoo. The first “buck” that louped past came 
full upon me, an’ his fierce eyes, surrounded by a 
broad scarlet ring, glared straight into mine. “‘Uph!” 
he grunted, an’ louped past like a brown b’ar 
pursued by a grisly. Another followed; his face 
was painted blue and red—*“ Uph!” an’ on he went. 
Every durned mother’s son among them Ind’ans 
grunted in my face as they dashed out, an’ I was 
reg’lar charmed to the spot. Fifty of ’em, boys, by 
thunder! an’ every one said “Uph!” like a dry 
machine. Durnation! I thought that procession 
would never end; but at last, shots began to ring 
outside, an’ I bolted after the Ind’ans. 

‘ As to fight, there were none! The Greasers ran 
like a broken covey of “hens ;” but they carried 
off a good sight of horses. I got away safe enough, 
with a lance-thrust through my thigh; an’ we 
could count scalps pretty even with the ’Pachés. 
Four, I think it was, we brought away, an’ our 
party didn’t lose more. "I'warn’t the Greasers that 
took ’em, though.’ 

‘And what became of Mrs Spielman and the 
children?’ I asked. 

‘Guess they was carried to the ’Paché villages ; 
an’ there they are now, most por unless they ’re 
dead,’ answered the Ranger, coolly twisting up a 
plug. ‘The boy should be a “ brave” by this 
time, an’ a chief too, I daresay, for white blood 
allurs gets to the front, even among the Redskins. 
Some of us might meet him on the praira any time, 
yer know, an’ I guess he’d have no sentimental 
objection to raising our scalps: it’s the renegades 
an’ the white captives grown up that make the 
Ind’ans so mischievous. They're a long sight 
worse than Redskins born.’ 

‘ Surely it is a dreadful fate for a civilised being 
to be taken captive by these savages, I said. 
‘Fancy the life this poor woman must have led, 
ay, is —s perhaps, at this moment, old, and 
wretched, and a slave.’ 

Beasley gave me an odd look, and rolled his 
‘quid’ over, but spoke no word. 

Then Frazer, after a pause, said slowly : ‘ To tell 
the real truth—sinking all Yankee twaddle, I’d 
say—that depends! I’ve seen a good many cap- 
tives ransomed, an’ I swar that’s a strange sight. 
There ’s some—wal, I’ll say many—who are kinder 
mad with joy to escape from the Ind’ans’ hands ; 
there’s more that cry loud.enough to split log- 
timber, an’ gets hysterical ; an’ there’s not a few 
that cry an’ struggle fierce enough—to get back to 
the Tndene. You know, sir, that savage life has its 
own charm—a charm, as I think, stronger than any 
our quiet cities can offer. An’ women feel that too, 
when they come within its reach. They love the 
freedom an’ the manliness of Ind’an life; they 
catch the spirit of its feuds, its hatred of all other 
— An’ there’s another point, too, which 

as its weight—some of the young “bucks,” 
whether ’Pachés, Pawnees, or Comanchés, are etar- 
nally handsome! Ay, an’ not only that, they are 

merous an’ kindly in their own haughty way. 
No! I doubt whether all the captives who cry 
when released are quite glad. An’ there’s one 
thing I’ve noted—a durned lot of ’em are captured 
over agin before long!’ 


IN AN ABBEY. 


UnperszaTH me is the pavement, where they once 
stood up and sang ; 

And above there is the roof-tree, where their voices 
rose and rang, : 

Singing hymns of old composers, bright with joy or 
dark with pang. 


Then outside is the great courtyard, where they used 
each day to meet, 

With the sunshine for all faces, and the soft grass for 
all feet : 

Oh, ye ancient monks of England, did you find your 
lives so sweet ? 


It was pleasant in the orchard in the long warm month 
of June, 

When you wandered ’mid the fruit-trees in the golden 
afternoon, 

Or went out to pray and ponder in the white light of 
the moon. 


It was pleasant by the fire when December winds did 
blow, 

Roaring round the abbey tower, whilst the fierce drift 
of the snow 

Gathered deep about the archways and the cloisters 
down below. 


But to wake at silent midnight from a dream in lonely 
cell 
Some dear dream of home or marriage, when the heart 
an to swell 
With bruised hopes and trampled yearnings, that you 
hid, and dared not tell— , 


Or to stand upon the terrace in the morning glad and 
clear, 

Looking far across green forests, sweeping meadow, 
sunny mere, 

Thinking how your life had narrowed, and was dwind- 
ling year by year— 


Or to pass along the village with your gifts of bread 
and meat, 

Catching glimpses of home circles, father, mother, 
children sweet, 

You to pass and hear their laughter, treading on with 
tired feet— 


Was this pleasant, was this needful, O ye monks of 
olden day? 

In what record found you orders, that you took this 
dark hard way? 

Will you answer from the Death-land—let me hear 
what you can say? 


Faintly rising came a whisper: ‘We have entered into 
For according to our power and our light, we did our 
best. 


Do you better in your daytime, and you too shall soon 
be blest. 
‘But remember, in all service, you must quell your 
heart, and hold 
Law as higher than your likings—Duty dearer far than 
Id : 


gold : 
Let what will decay and vanish, this requirement ne’er 
grows old,’ 
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